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CORPS OP INSTRUCTION. 

JAMES B. ANGELL, LL. D., President. International Law and 
the History of Diplomacy. 

THOMAS M. COOLEY, LL. D., Justice of the Supreme Court. Con- 
stitutional Law and Administrative Law. 

CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL. D., Dean of the School. Political 
and Constitutional History. 

EDWARD S. DUNSTER, A. M., M. D., Social Science. 

^ WILLIAM H. PAYNE, A. M., Historical Development of Educa- 
tional Systems. 

GEORGE S. MORRIS, Ph. D., Political Ethics and the History of 
Political Philosophy. 

HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph. D., Political Economy, Finance, and Sta- 
tistics. 

RICHARD HUDSON, A. M., History and Constitutional Law. 

VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Pu. D., M. D., Sanitary Science. 
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ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSE. 

The school is made up by groupiug together and organiz- 
ing into the form of an administrative unit those portions of the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, which are thought to represent the most essen- 
tial parts of a liberal education in Political Science. The in- 
struction offered is designed to correspond in rank with the 
studies taken in. the third and fourth years and in the postgrad- 
uate courses of our best colleges and universities. In the organ- 
ization and development of the school three purposes have been 
kept distinctly in view: first, to provide such courses of in- 
struction as would occupy students profitably during the last two 
years of a general collegiate course; secondly, to give such in- 
strution as will be well adapted to the requirements of those 
who are fitting themselves most thoroughly for the study of the 
legal profession ; and, thirdly, to offer the most ample oppor- 
tunities to those who desire, by pursuing postgraduate studies, 
to qualify themselves for the teaching of History and Political 
Science. For the accomplishment of these ends, the courses of 
study offered may be classified under the following heads, viz.: 

1. Political and Constitutional History. 

2. The Economic Sciences. 

3. Political Ethics, and the Philosophy of Government. 

4. Constitutional, Administrative, and International Law. 

5. Social and Sanitary Science. 

The nature of the instruction given under each of these 
classes may be understood from the following description. 

I. PoUtical and Constitutional History. 

Instruction in History is designed to give the student as 
large acquaintance as is practicable with three distinct fields of 
historical development : first, the General Institutional History 
of Continental Europe ; secondly, the Political and Constitu- 
tional History of England; and, thirdly, the Political and Con- 
stitutional History of the United States. 

With these ends in view, the following coursi^s are given: 



(1.) General History of Burope. 

1. History of Political Institutions from the Organization of 

the Athenian Government to the Renaissance. Three 
times a week. Professor C. K. Adams. 

2. General History of Europe from the Renaissance to the 

French Revolution. Twice a week. Assistant Professor 
Hudson. 

3. The General History of Europe from the Outbreak of the 

French Revolution to the Fall of Napoleon III. Three times 
a week. Professor C. K. Adams. This course will not be 
given in 1884-5 ; but may be expected in the following 
year. Instead of it will be given in 1884-5 : 

4. The Rise and Development of Prussia. Twice a week. 

Professor C. K. Adams. 

(2.) The Political and Constitutional HiHtory of Bngland. 

1. The Political History of P]ngland from the Earliest Time to 

the Revolution of 1640. Twice a week. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 

2. The Political and Constitutional History of England from 

the Outbreak of the Revolution of 1640 to the close of 
the Napoleonic Wars. Twice a week. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 

3. The Political History of England from the close of the Na- 

poleonic Wars to the present time. Three hours a week. 
Professor C. K. Adams. 

4. Historical Seminary of Advanced Students for the study of 

important Constitutional Questions in English History. 
Two hours a week. Professor C. K. Adams. 

(3.) Political and Constitutional History of the United States. 

1. The Rise and Development of the Nation from the Coloniza- 

tion to the Adoption of the Constitution. Twice a week. 
Professor C. K. Adams. 

2. Constitutional History of the United States from the Adop- 

tion of the Constitution to the Accession of President 
Jackson. Twice a week. Assistant Professor Hudson. 



3. Constitutional History of the United States from the Acces- 

sion of President Jackson to the present time. Twice a 
week. Assistant Professor Hudson. 

4. Historical Seminary of Advanced Students for the study of 

questions of special Constitutional importance. Two 
hours a week. Assistant Professor Hudson. 

II. The Economic Sciences. 

This department of instruction aims not only to lay a sub- 
stantial foundation for an exact theoretic knowledge of the 
economic sciences, but also to aiFord opportunities for a thor- 
ough study in the light of history of the most important of 
the practical economic questions ot the day. The methods by 
which these purposes are carried out are indicated by the follow- 
ing courses of study : 

1. Theories of Political Economy : embracing an Exposition 

of the Historical Development of the Science; of Defin- 
itions and Terms; of Production; of Exchanges; and of 
Distribution. Three hours a week. Dr. H. C. Adams. 

2. Practical Questions in Political Economy : embracing Prin- 

ciples of Free Competition ; Free Trade and Protection ; 
Crises ; Commercial Depression and Poverty ; Migration ; 
Transportation; Social and Industrial Reforms. Two 
hours a week. Dr. H. C. Adams. 

3. Principles and Methods of Finance: Banking; Funding 

Systems ; National Debts. Twice a week. Dr. H. C. 
Adams. 

4. History of Industrial Society. Twice a week. Dr. H. C. 

Adams. 

5. Theories and Methods of Taxation. Twice a week. Judge 

T. M. COOLEY. 

6. Financial Seminary. History of American Finance. Two 

hours a week. Dr. H. C. Adams. 

III. Political Ethics and the Philosophy of Government. 

The courses here offered furnish the opportunity of study- 
ing not only the philosophical and ethical basis on which politi- 



cal organizations should rest, but also the views that have been 
held by the most eminent thinkers on the Science of Govern- 
ment. The following courses are given : 

1. Rights : embracing an exposition of Natural Rights, Civil 

Rights ; Political Rights ; Rights both Civil and Political; 
Rights of Denizens; and Rights of Asylum. Twice a 
week. Judge T. M. Cooley. 

2. The Philosophy of Government: lectures designed to ex- 

pound the views held by Aristotle, Spinoza, Hobbes, He- 
gel, Spencer, Mulford, and others. Twice a week. Pro- 
fessor George S. Morris. 

3. The History of Political Theories: lectures designed to 

trace the historical development of theories of Govern- 
ment. Once a week. President Angell. 

IV. Constitutional, Administrative, and International Law. 

The following courses of instruction are given : 

1. The Principles of Constitutional Law : embracing a careful 

study of the Constitution of the United States, and of the 
most important decisions of the courts interpreting it. 
Twice a week. Assistant Professor Hudson. 

2. Comparative Administrative Law, with especial reference 

to Local Governments. Twice a week. Judge T. M. 
Cooley. 

3. Theories and Methods of the English Government. Twice 

a week. Professor C. K. Adams. 

4. Political Seminary : Methods of Local Government in Eu- 

rope and America. Two hours a week. Professor C. K. 
Adams. 

5. The Principles of International Law. Two hours a week. 

President Angell. 

6. History of Modern Treaties in Europe and America. Twice 

a week. President Angell. 

V. Educational, Sanitary, and Social Science. 

1. The Historical Development of Educational Systems and 
Methods. Twice a week. Professor Payne. 
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2. Seminary for the Study and Discussion of Special Topics in 

the History and Philosophy of Education. Twice a 
week. Professor Payne. 

3. Sanitary Science : embracing a discussion of Chemical Bi- 

ology ; Foods ; supply of Water and Air ; supply of Fuel 
and Lights ; Ferments and Germs ; Disposal of Decom- 
posing Matter ; Vital Statistics ; Influence of Occupation 
on Health; Duties of Boards of Health and Health 
Officers ; General Health Laws. Twice a week. Dr. V. 

C. Y A UGH AN. 

4. Advanced Sanitary Science: consisting of Laboratory 

practice for the study of Impurities and Disease Germs. 
Twice a week. Dr. Y. C. Yaughan. 

5. Social Science. History of Yarious Theories ; Poverty and 

and its Prevention ; Prevalence of Crime and Means of 
Diminishing it; Practical Questions of Social Science; 
Economic Problems. Twice a week. Dr. E. S. 

DUNSTER. 

THE LIBRARY. 

The General Library of the University contains about 40,- 
000 volumes that have been selected with great care. Besides 
the general collection embracing important standard authori- 
ties on the various branches of History and Political Science, 
there are three special collections, containing an aggregate of 
about 11,800 volumes that are particularly worthy of note. 

1. The library of the late Karl Heinrich Ran, who was 
nearly fitty years Professor of Political Economy at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. The collection consists of 4,325 vol- 
umes and about 5,000 pamphlets, selected with exclusive refer- 
ence to the various subjects of History and Political Science. 
For the study of Political Economy, Finance, Statistics, and 
the Science of Government, this library, the gift of Philo Par- 
sons, Esq., of Detroit, is believed to be one of the most valua- 
ble in the country. 

2. The special collection for the use of the several semina- 
ries connected with the School of Political Science. For this 
collection $4,000 were furnished by a friend of the University, 



who requested that the money might be expended for books 
most needed to supplement the collections already in the Uni- 
versity Library. With the fund thus provided about 3,000 vol- 
umes have been procured and placed upon the shelves in the 
rooms used by seminary students. 

3. The Library of the Law Department of the University, 
containing not only the standard legal text books and authori- 
ties, but also the decisions of the Federal and State courts. This 
library is accessible to all students of the School of Political 
Science, and is of especial value to those who are carrying on 
studies in Constitutional and Administrative Law. 

THE SEMINARIES. 

It is believed at this University that the crown of all aca- 
demic work is that which is pursued in accordance with what 
in Germany is known as the seminary method. A seminary, 
according to the German idea, is a small group of advanced 
students carrying on investigations of an original nature under 
the general guidance of their instructor. The historical semi- 
nary, therefore, is to the student of history what the labora • 
tory is to the student of chemistry and natural science. This 
method of study requires a good preliminary knowledge and an 
immediate access to the authorities that are to be used. The 
seminary, therefore, is open to none but postgraduate students 
and such advanced undergraduate students, as during previous 
years, have made a special study of the subjects to which they 
wish to devote their attention. Students taking the seminary 
courses offered by the School of Political Science have excel- 
lent facilities for carrying on thoir investigations. The follow- 
ing descriptions will indicate the nature of the opportunities 
afforded : 

1. Two rooms in the new general library building are set 
apart for the use of students pursuing their work in the semi- 
naries offered as a part of the instruction in this School. One 
of these rooms is 30 by 40 feet in dimensions, and the other 21 
by 24 feet. Both of these rooms are lighted by gas, and are ac- 
cessible to students, not only throughout the day, but also in 
the evening. The rooms are sup])lie(l with eight tables, each 
four by ten feet in din^ensiotis, and each having eight drawers 
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with locks. One of the sixty -four drawers fe ^s^'gned ta the 
\i^ of each of the students carrying on seminstry worfc.. Qrf 
the WalliS (^ the room are open book cases containing ttetwe^rt 
three and fc/ur' thousand volumes. Immediately adjacent to tite? 
rooms for special stiidemts is the Book Room of the General Li- 
brary, and there is an assistant of the librarian constantly in 
attendance, to procure any books thatt may be needed from the 
general collection. 

2. The Library deposited in the rooms used by seminary 
students has been collected with especial reference to the wants 
of students doing seminary work. The collection may h& 
roughly described as containing about 1,000 volumes on the^ 
history of England ; 800 on the history of the United States ; 
400 on the history of France ; 300 on the history of Germany ; 
and 800 on the history and present characteristics of local gov- 
ernment in Europe and America. Besides the most important 
standard histories, the collection thus accessible to seminary 
students embraces a considerable number of serial publications, 
among which the following are the most worthy of note : Han- 
sard's Debates, 308 vols. ; English Statutes at Large, 121 vols. ; 
Statutes of the Realm, 12 vols. ; Calendars of State Papers, 124 
vols. ; Annual Register, 124 vols. ; Rymer's Foedera, 20 vols. ; 
Mirror of Parliament, 15 vols. ; Ho wells' s State Trials, 40 vols. ; 
Hargreave's State Trials, 6 vols. ; Archaeologia, 52 vols. ; Statis- 
tical Society's Journal, 45 vols. ; Publications of the Historical 
Societies of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Wisconsin, 128 vols. ; Colonial Records of Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 120 vols. ; New P]ngland His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, 30 vols. ; The Remembrancer, 
14 vols. ; Force's Tracts, 4 vols. ; Force's Archives, 8 vols. ; 
American State Papers, 105 vols.; Niles's Register, 75 vols.; 
Annals of Congress, 42 vols.; Benton's Del)ates, 16 vols.; Reg- 
ister of Debates, 29 vols. ; Congressional Globe, 108 vols. ; Con- 
gressional Record, 48 vols. ; United States Statutes at Large, 29 
vols. ; United States Revised Statutes, 2 vols. ; Poore's Federal 
and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Organic Laws, 
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2 vols. ; the five great collections of French Memoires in 299 
vols. ; and the three modern serial publications in Germany on 
the history ol the European States, in 130 vols. 

During the past year elaborate studies have been carried 
on and papers prepared in the seminaries on the following sub- 
jects: Development of Trial by Jury in England; The Devel- 
opment of English Land Tenure ; The Law of Inheritance ; His- 
tory of the English Poor Laws ; The Development of the Eng- 
lish Cabinet; History of Local Government in England; Land 
Grants for Education in the Northwest Territory; Land Grants 
for Internal Improvements ; Unconstitutional Laws of Congress ; 
The Constitutionalitv of Federal Land Grants for Internal Im- 
provements ; The Rise and Principles of the Whig Party ; The 
Rise and Principles of the Republican Party ; Tariff Legislation 
from 1789 to the Compromise Tariff of 1833 ; Origin and Extent 
of the Treaty-Making Power; Territorial Acquisitions from 
Spain and Mexico; Boundary Questions between the United 
States and England ; The Doctrines of Nullification and Seces- 
sion; the Abolition Movement; Slavery in National Politics 
before the Missouri Compromise ; The History of Compulsory 
Education ; The Socratic Theory of Teaching ; Critical Exam- 
ination of Spencer's '' Education " ; The Education- Value of 
Studies ; History of the Doctrines of Extradition ; The Amount 
of Organic Matter in Soils, and ita Influence on the Purity of 
Water and Air; Vegetable Contamination of Drinking Water; 
A Study of the Bacteria in Drinking Water; Study of Bacteria 
in the Soil ; Impurities in Drinking Water as Causes of Disease ; 
Conditions of the Soil as Causes of Disease. 

THE POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

This Association is a voluntary organization consisting of 
professors and students engaged in the several seminaries of 
the School. Its design is to encourage a spirit of cooperative 
unity, and to bring before the body of the School such matters 
of current interest as may be of mutual benefit. 

The Association is divided into five sections, as follows : 

a. The Historical Section. 

b. The Economic Section. 

2 
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c. The Administrative Section. 

d. The Pedagogic Section. 

e. The Scientific Section. 

Each of the Sections in turn takes the responsibility of 
bringing before the Association in the form of a paper and a 
discussion such matters within the scope of the Section as 
may be at once of current and of general interest. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGES OF STUDENTS. 

Students in the School of Political Science will be permit- 
ted to carry on sach studies in the Academic Department of the 
University as they may desire, provided such studies do not in- 
terfere with their necessary work in the School. This privilege 
is of especial advantage to those who have not the knowledge 
of French and German requisite to carry on their investigations 
with the highest success. To students who have already com- 
pleted at least one year in this School, the lectures of the Law 
School are open, provided such advancement in this School has 
been made that in the judgment of the Faculty law studies can 
be carried on without interference with the work of the School. 
The privilege of receiving credit for work done in the Law De- 
partment is limited to those who in the fourth year of their 
undergraduate studies, have not more than half a j'^ear's work to 
complete before being entitled to examination for the Bachelor's 
degree. In case such advancement in the School of Political Sci- 
ence has been made that at the beginning of the fourth year of 
undergraduate studies not more than half a year's work remains 
to be done, the student, by taking Law lectures during' the 
fourth year, may expect, on passing the requisite examinations, 
to take the first academic degree at the end of the fourth year, 
and the degree of Bachelor of Laws at the end of the fifth year. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

By recent action of the University authorities, students of 
other colleges are hereafter to be admitted to the Literary De- 
X)artment of this University on the following conditions : 

** Students who have completed at least one year's college work in 
an approved college, and who bring explicit and official certificates 
describing their courses of study and scholarship, and testifying to 
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their good character, will be admitted to this Department of the Uni- 
T^ersity without examination, except such as may be necessary in 
order to determine what credit they are to receive for work done in the 
■college from which they have come and what courses of study they 
may profitably pursue in the University. Students coming from col- 
leges whose requirements for admission are substantially equivalent 
to those of this University may thus expect to gain equal standing 
here.*^ 

In accordance with the letter and the spirit of this provis- 
ion, applicants from other colleges will be admitted to the 
School of Political Science without examination, whenever 
they are able to satisfy the Faculty of the Literary Department 
of this University that they have completed the substantial 
•equivalent of the first two years of either of the undergraduate 
courses of the University of Michigan. 

DEGREES AND CONDITIOlfB OF GRADUATION. 

Students matriculated as members of this School will not 
be held rigidly to any general course of study ; but each stu- 
dent will be allowed to pursue the studies of his choice under 
the special guidance of those members of the Faculty whose 
work he may elect. Students may be admitted to examinations 
for the Bachelor's degree not earlier than a year and a half 
from the time of admission* to the School. Examinations for 
the Master's degree will take place not earlier than two and a 
half years from the time of admission to the School, except in 
<;ase of students admitted to pursue postgraduate studies, when 
the examination will be held in one year from the time of ad- 
mission to the School. Candidates for the degree of Ph. D. will 
be examined not earlier than two years from the date of receiv- 
ing the baccalaureate degree, and during this period attendance 
at the School is required. 

FEES AND EXPENSES. 

The fees required of members of the School of Political 
Science are the same as those required of all other students of 
the Academic Department of the University. Students on en- 
tering the University are required to pay a matriculation fee, 
which entitles them henceforward to all the privileges of the 
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University. This fee, for residents of Michigan, is ten dollars ; 
for all other persons, twenty -five dollars. Besides the matricu- 
lation fee, residents of Michigan are required to pay an annual 
fee of twenty dollars ; all other persons, twenty-five dollars. 
The graduating fee, including cost of diploma, is ten dollars. 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

• 

The University year is divided into two terms or semesters^ 
the first extending from the fourth Wednesday in September to- 
the third Friday of February ; the second, from the Monday 
after the third Friday of February to the last Thursday in June. 
There are vacations of two weeks at Christmas, and of one week 
in March. The Libraries are open throughout vacations, ex- 
cept during Sundays and legal holidays. 

SPECIAL INFORMATION. 

Those desiring further information on any subject connected 
with the School, are invited to address their requests to the 
Dean of the School of Political Science, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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I. ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSE. 

The School of Political Science i„ the Umver.ity of Mioh- 
.g.n ™ opened for i™,„„.i„„ i„ ,,, ,„,„___J «'^ 
Dunng the past year cla..cs h.v. been taught in PolS 

Lrr^d in '^ ' ","■^S"■'"" °f l"™"^, in C„„,tit„ti„na^ 
l-aw, and in International Law. DupinB the year 18S2 xt .1. 
.cop. of the school will he enlarged so a,'t„ inclnde in adS. o„ 
to the c„n„e, given in 1881-82 in.trnction in the Princinl " f 

U. Wry of Diplomacy, in the History of PoHtical Ideas in 
Method, of Local Governmei,,, h. Theories and Method^ ' f 
Taxation, ,n Political Ethics, in Social Science, in the Histo, el. 
Development of Educational Systems, in the Economic De"d 
opment of Mmeml Resource., and m Public Scientific Surveyt 
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II. THE FACULTY. 

JAMES B. ANGELL, LL. D., 

PRESIDENT, 

International Law and The History of Diplomacy. 

THOMAS M. COOLEY, LL. D., 
Constitutional Law and Administrative Law. 

CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL. D., 

DEAN, 

Political and Constitutional History. 

EDWARD S. DUNSTER, A. M., M. D., 

Social Science. 

WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A. M., 
Economic Development of Mineral Resources. 

ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL. D., 
Public Scientific Surveys. 

WILLIAM H. PAYNE, A. M., 
Historical Development of Educational Systems. 

GEORGE S. MORRIS, Ph. D., 
Political Ethics. 

HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph. D., 
Political Economy, Finance, and Statistics. 

VOLNEY M. SPALDING, A. B., 
The Science of Forestry. 

RICHARD HUDSON, A. M., 
History and Constitutional Law. 

VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Ph. D., M. D., 
(Sanitary Science. 
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HI. COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

The following courses of instruction are offered to students 
of this school during the year 1882-83. 

I. POLITICAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 

1. General History of England from the accession of Henry 
VI. to the close of the Napoleonic Wars. Twice a 
week throughout the year. Monday and Wednesday. 
In two Sections, 4-5; 5-6. Assistant Professor Hudson. 

2. Political History of the American Colonies from the Settle- 

ment of Virginia to the close of the Revolutionary 
War. First Semester. Wednesday, 3-4. Professor C. 
K. Adams. 

3. Constitutional History of the United States from the adop- 

tion of the Articles of Confederation to the outbreak of 
the Civil War. Twice a week throughout the year. 
Tuesday and Thursday, 5-6. Assistant Professor Hud- 
son. 

4. The Rise and Development of Prussia. Three hours a 

week. First Semester. Tuesday and Thursday, 4-5; 
Friday, in two sections, 4-6. Professor C, K. Adams. 

5. The History of Civilization in the Middle Ages. Second 

Semester. Tuesday and Thursday, 4-5. Professor C. 
K. Adams. 

6. The History of Political Institutions. Three hours a week. 

Second semester. Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, 3-4. 
Professor C. K. Adams. ^ 

7. Historical Seminary. The Political and Constitutional 

Development of England. This class is open only to 
advanced students. The methods pursued are designed 
to encourage and assist the student in the personal 
work of historical investigation. Students electing the 
course will do well to arrange so as to give to it not less 
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than a third part of all their time. First Semester. 
Monday and Wednesday, 4-6. Professor C. K. Adams. 

8. General History of Continental Europe from the Reforma- 

tion to the French Revolution. First Semester. Tuesday 
and Thursday, 81-91. Assistant Professor Hudson. 

9. Historical Seminary. The Political and Constitutional 

History of the United States. For advanced students 
only. Those taking the course are advised to devote 
to the work not less than a third part of their time. 
Second Semester. Monday, 2-3; Sec. I., Wednesday, 
2-4 ; Sec. II., Friday, 2-4. Assistant Professor Hudson. 

10. Political Seminary. Local Government in Europe and 
America. Second Semester. Monday, 4-6. Professor 
C. K. Adams. 

11 The courses given in 1881-82 on the History of the English 

Government during the present century, will not be 
given in 1882-83, but may be expected in the year fol- 
lowing. 

12 The History of Political Theories. This course will prob- 

ably not be given in 1882-83, but may be expected in 
1883-84. Second Semester. Tuesday and Thursday, 
2-3. President Angell. 

II. THE ECONOMIC SCIENCES. 

1. The Elements of Political Economy. Historical Develop- 

ment of the Science; Its Rational Basis; Production; 
Exchanges; Distribution. First Semester, Monday and 
Wednesday, 2-3, and one hour a week for recitations on 
lectures, to be arranged. Professor Henry C. Adams. 

2. Advanced Political Economy. The Principles of Free Com- 

petition ; Free Trade and Protection ; Crises, Commercial 
Depression and Poverty; Migration; Transportation; 
Social and Industrial Reforms. First Semester, Tuesday 
and Thursday, 3-4, and one hour a week for recitation 
on lectures, to be arranged. Professor Henry C. Adams. 

3. Principles and Methods of Finance. Banking; Funding 
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Systems ; National Debts. First Semester. Tuesday and 
Friday, 11J-12J. Professor Henry C. Adams. 

4. History of Industrial Society^ Two hours a week. This 

course will not be given in 1882-83, but may be expected 
in 1883-84. Professor Henry C. Adams. 

5. Financial Seminary. The History of American Finance. 

First Semester. Two hours a week to be arranged for the 
convenience of students. First Semester. Professor 
Henry C. Adams. 

6. Public Scientific Surveys. The Relations of the Government 

to Scientific Progress. Half of the Second Semester. 
Wednesday, 3-4. Professor Winchell. 

7. The Economic Development of Mineral Resources. Half of 

the Second Semester. Wednesday, 3-4. Professor 
Pettee. 

\ 8. The Science of Forestry. Historical Development of the 

Science; Influence of Forests on Human AflFairs; Control 
of Forests; Forest Legislation in Europe and in the 
United States. Second Semester. Tuesday and Friday, 
2-3. Professor Spalding. 

III. SOCIAL, SANITARY AND EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 

1. The Elements of Social Science. History of Various 

Theories; Poverty and Its Prevention; The Prevalence 
and the Means of Diminishing Crime; Practical Ques- 
tions of Social Science; Economic Problems. Second 
Semester. Monday and Wednesday, 2-3. Professor 
Dunster. 

2. Sanitary Science. Chemical Biology; Food; Water and Air 

Supply; Supply of Fuel and Light; Ferments and Germs; 
The Disposal of Decomposing Matter; The Relations of 
Meteorological Conditions to Health and Disease; Vital 
Statistics ; Duties of Boards of Health and Health Officers ; 
General Health Laws. First Semester. Tuesday and 
Thursday, lOJ-llJ. Assistant Professor Vaughan. 
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3. The Historical Development of Educational Systems and 
Methods. Two hours a week. First Semester. Wed- 
nesday and Friday, 5-6. Professor Payne. 

IV. CONSTITUTIONAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

1. Political Ethics. Second Semester. Friday, lli--12}. Pro- 

fessor Morris. 

2. The Elements of Constitutional Law. First Semester. Tues- 

day and Thursday, 2-3. Assistant Professor Hudson. 

3. Theories and Methods of Taxation. First Semester. Mon- 

day, Wednesday, and Friday, lOJ-llJ. Professor T. M. 

COOLEY. 

4. The Government of Cities. Second Semester. Monday, 

Wednesday, and Friday, 10 J-11 i. Professor T. M. Cooley. 

5. The Elements of International Law. This Course will prob- 

ably not be given in 1882-83, but may be expected in 
the first semester of 1883-84. Two hours a week. Pres- 
ident Angell. 

6. The History of Modern Diplomacy. An Advanced Course, 

intended for those only who have taken a course in Inter- 
national Law. Second Semester. Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 2-3. President Angell. 

IV. REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

Students already matriculated in the Academic Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, may be admitted to the 
School of Political Science whenever they have complied with 
the following conditions: (1) They must have completed two 
years of work in the University ; and, (2) This work must have 
included all the prescribed work oflFered in the first two years 
for some one of the baccalaureate degrees. 

Students having an honorable dismissal from any other col- 
lege or university may also be admitted, without examination, 
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provided they have completed an amount of work substantially 
equivalent to the first two years of some one of the under-grad- 
uate Courses in this University, and bring oflBcial evidence of 
the same. Students not candidates for a degree may be admit- 
ted to any of the classes in the School, provided they have 
already matriculated in the Departnlent of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts of this University, and provided, further, they 
satisfy the officer in charge of the class they desire to enter, 
that they are qualified to pursue the work with advantage to 
themselves and without detriment to others. Applicants for 
advanced standing will receive credit for such work as they 
may have completed before admission to the School, but the 
amount of credit will have to be adjusted after a consideration 
of each individual case. 

V. DEGREES AND CONDITIONS OF 

GRADUATION. 

Students of this School may be admitted to a special exam- 
ination for a degree at a date not earlier than the end of their 
fourth year of collegiate study. The degree conferred on such 
students may be either a Bachelor's or a Master's degree, and 
may be distinguished as conferred "with distinction," "with 
high distinction," "with the highest distinction,"— "<rwmZaiAcfe," 
^^ magna cum laude,^^ '^summ^ cum laudey^ — according to the 
merit of the student, it being understood that the presentation 
of a thesis shall in all cases be necessary for the attainment of 
a Master's degree. The title of the degree, whether in Arts, 
Philosophy, Science, or Letters, will be determined by the 
character of the prescribed work completed by the student. 
The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is open to persons that 
have received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Philosophy, or a corresponding Master's degree; the Degree of 
Doctor of Science, to persons that have received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, or of Master of Science, and the degree 
of Doctor of Letters to persons that have received the degree of 
Bachelor of Letters or of Master of Letters. But no person 
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will be admitted to the examination for a Doctor's degree in 
less than two years from the date of the first degree, whether 
that be a Bachelor's or a Master's degree, except such persons 
as shall have received a Master's degree with some special 
mark of distinction. Such persons may present themselves for 
a Doctor's degree in one year after the attainment of the Mas- 
ter's degree. Candidates for degrees will not be held to the 
completion of a fixed number of courses, though they must 
take an amount of work approved by the Faculty, and will be 
held subject to all the rules relating to attendance and term 
examinations, unless, for special reasons, they are excused by 
the proper authority. Before they can be recommended for a 
degree, however, they must have completed all the courses 
indicated in the University Calendar as prerequisite for the 
degree sought. Candidates for the degree of Doctor are re- 
quired to have made special proficiency in some one branch 
of study and good attainments in two other branches. These 
examinations for degrees will not necessarily be confined to the 
scope of instruction given in the School, but are expected to 
show thorough research and such scholarly familiarity with the 
subjects under consideration as a special student may reason- 
ably be expected to possess. The object of these final examina- 
tions is at once to test the student's attainments and to encourage 
the habit of scholarly and independent investigation. Besides 
these examinations every candidate for the Doctor's degree will 
be required to present and defend a thesis before a committee 
of the Faculty. This thesis must show a thorough study of the 
subject considered, and, so far as is practicable, must evince 
original research. The thesis of each successful candidate 
must be printed, and at least ten copies of it must be presented 
to the Library of the University. 

VI. SPECIAL PRIVILEGES OF STU- 
DENTS. 

Students in the School of Political Science will be permit- 
ted to take such studies in the Academic Department as they 
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may desire, provided such studies do not interfere with their 
regular work. This privilege will be of especial value to those 
who have no preliminary knowledge of French and German. 
Although a familiarity with these languages is not an absolute 
prerequisite for admission to the School, yet such familiarity 
will be presupposed, and will be found indispensable to the 
highest success in the prosecution of studies. 

VII. UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

To all students of the University the General Library is 
accessible daily, except Sundays and holidays, throughout the 
year, from nine o'clock in the morning till five in the after- 
noon, and from seven to nine and a half in the evening. The 
Library consists of about 31,000 volumes and 8,600 pamphlets. 
The Rau Library, presented to the University by Hon. Philo 
Parsons, of Detroit, contains about 4,000 volumes and 5,000 
pamphlets, and is especially rich in European works on the 
Science of Government, Political Economy, and cognate sub- 
jects. 

VIII. TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

The year is divided into two semesters, the first extending 
from the opening of the year to February 17th; the second, 
from February 18th to the Annual Commencement, on the last 
Thursday in June. Students may be admitted at the beginning 
of either semester, but no degrees will be conferred except at 
the close of the Academic year. There is a vacation of two 
weeks at the Christmas holidays, and a vacation of one week 
at the end of March. 

IX. FEES AND EXPENSES. 

The only fees to be paid to the University by students in 
the School of Political Science are those required of all students 
in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. The 
fees are as follows: All students on entering the University are 
required to pay a matriculation fee. This fee is paid but 
once, and entitles the student to all the privileges of perma- 
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nent inembership of the University. The matriculation fee for 
residents of Michigan is ten dollara; for n on- residents, twenty- 
five dollars. Besides the mfltriculation fee, there is required of 
students resident in Michigan an annual fee of twenty dollars, 
nnd of students non-resident in Michigan an annual fee of 
twenty-five dollars. Residents of Michigan, therefore, on enter- 
ing the University pay thirty dollars for the first year, and 
twenty dollars for each year thereafter; non-residents of Michi- 
gan pay fifty dollars the first year and twenty-five dollars each 
aubeequent year. AU fees must be jiaid in advance, and no 
deductions are made for absence during any portion of the 
year. If a degree is taken, a fee of ten dollars for a diploma is 
required. 

X. SPECIAL INFORMATION. 



Those desiring more particular information on any subject 
connected with this School, are requested to address Professor 
Charles K. Adams, Dean of the School of Political Science, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 







UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 



School of Political Science, 



FIRST SEMESTER— 1881-82, 



CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION. 

The Hthool of Political Science in the UniverBity of Michigan will 
lie opened for instniotioa on WedneBday, September 28tli, in accord- 
ance with provisions made by the Regents of the Univeraity, and the 
Prelimiuary Announcements made in July. 

The following Courses of Instruction are offered to studenig of this 
School during the First Semester of the oorrent year. 

I. HISTORY. 



I. tJeneral Iltstury of England from the acoession of Henry VI. to 

the meeting of the Long Parliament. Wedneeday and Friday;, 

Sec. I., 4-5. Sec, II., .i-il. Room K. 
3. General History of Continental Europe, from the Reformation to 

the French Revolution. TuegdiiyandThiimday.Sl-d]. Room F. 
;!. Constimiional History of the United States, from the Adoption of 

the Constitution lo the Admioiatration of President Jackson. 
Tuesday an-l Tknraday, 5-U. Room F. 



PROFKSSOH C. K. ADAMS. 

1. The HiBtory of the English Government ainee the close of the 
Napoleonic Wars. Ttiesday and Thursday, 4-5, Room 24. 

■1. Political History of the American Colonies, from the Settlement 
of Virginia to the close of the Revolutionary War. 
Wednesday, :5-4. Room 24. 
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Historical Seminary. The Const itutioDal History of Eogland. 
Intended for advanced students only. The following, topics 
will be considered, three hours in the class-room being 
devoted to each: 1. The political condition of England under 
the Anglo-Saxons. 2. The political and coristitntional effects 
of the Norman Conquest. 3. The immediate and the remote 
effects of Magna Carta. 4. Legislative institutions in England 
before the establishment of the House of Commons as a sep- 
arate branch of parliament. 5. The development of repre- 
sentative institutions before the accession of Henry Vlf. 
6. The relations of monarch and parliament during the reign 
of the Tudora. 7. RelHtions of monarch and parliament from 
the accession of James I. to the outbreak of the civil war. 
8. From the outbreak of the war to the restoration. 9. The 
constitutional significance of the revolution of 1638. 10. The 
struggles of Whigs and Tories in the Eighteenth Centur}'. 

11. The origin and dtvelopment of cabinet government. 

12. The Reforms of 1832 and 1807. 

Monday, 4-5. Sec. I., Wednesday, 4-6; Sec. II., Friday, 4-6. 
Room F. 

11. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



I. ELEMENTARY COURSE. THE THEORY OF POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. 
I. Historical. 1. The Mercantile System. 2. The Physiocrats. 

' 3. English Economy. 4. Revolt against English Economy. 
II, Basis OP Political Economy. 1. Definition of Political Economy, 
2, Source of Industrial Activity. 3. Terms employed in Poli- 
tical Economy. 4. Legal Ideas contained in Modern Indus- 
trial Society, 

III. pRODUCTios, 1. Factors of Production. 2. Oi^anization of In- 

dustries. 

IV. ExcHASGEs. I. Theory of Exohangea. 2. Comparative Value 

and Price. 3. Money. 4. Banks. 
V. Distribution. ]. Kent. 2. Inleresl. 3. Wages. 

Monday and Wedntgday, 2-3. Boom 24. Sec. I., Tuesday, 
2-3; Sec. li.,Thursday, 2-3. Room K. 
IL ADVANCED COURSE. PRACTICAL QUESTIONS IN POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. 
I. The PfiiNciPLE OP Free Competition-. 1. Its Theory. 2. Ita Ori- 
gin and Historical Development. 3. Limits to its Beneficient 
Workings. 



IV. 
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Frke Trade ane Protection. 1. Analysis of International Trade. 

2. Theory of Free Trade. 3. Theory of Protection. 4. Theory 
of Reciprocity. 5. Protection in ita relations to Public Reve- 
nue, (i. History of Protection in the United States. 

Ckises, Commercial Depressions, and Poverty. I. Crises and the 
Credit System. 2. Crises and Disproportionate Production. 

3. Crises as affected by a too rapid transformation of Capital 
into fixed forms. 4. Commercial Depression caused by an 
unequal distribution of products. 



The Migration Qui 
2. Cause of Migratio 
economic point of v 
ethnologic point of 
gration. 
V The Transportation Qi 



1. Origin of the right of Migralioi 

3. The Migration question from a 

■. 4. The Migration question from a 

w. 5. The United States and Immi 



]. AnalvBis of the Transport In- 
dustries. 2. Question of Tarifis. 3. Railroad questions in the 
United States. 
Social AND Industrial Reforms. 1. Reforms upon the existing 
legal basis of Society, {a) Private Charities and Philan- 
thropic Legislation. (6) Labor Associations and Trades 
Unions. 2, Reforms requiring a change in law, in the prac- 
tice of governments, or in industrial methods, {a) Socialism ; 
its' purposes, claims, and history. (6) Co-operation; its pur- 
poses and history. 

Taesday and Thursday, 3-4. Room K. 

III. SANITARY SCIENCE. 



Chemical Biology, (a) The formation of organic compounds in 
the plant, or food for plants and tissue changes in plants. 

(b) Digestion, Assimilation, and tissue change in the animal. 

(c) Physiological growlh and decay of the individual. 
Foods, (a) Varieties and the special adaptabilily of each. (6) 

The supply of muscular force and animal heat, (c) Adultera- 
tions of Foods; means of detection and methods for the 
suppresion of. 
Water and Air Supply, (a) Detection of impure water. (6) 
Methods of purifying. (o| Water supply for farm houses, 
villages, and cities, (d) Baths and bathing, (e) Air supply 
and ventilation. (/) Laws preventing the pollution of water 

Supply of Fuel and Light, (a) Varieties of Fuel and Special 
uses. (6) Methods of heating, (c) Methods of lighting. 
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i Fbkments ak» Germs (u) PhyBiologiml feniienls and lenneii- 

tatioti. (6) Disease Germs, {r} Filth diseases. |rf) Antiaeptics 

and aiBinfeulanta and their i.se. (e) Qusrantine, vuceiim- 

tion, eti:. 
, TUE Di^^BAi. ur DEC0MPI.S.NO Matte«. (a) Vault., cesspooK 

dry-earlh closets, etc. (i) Sewerage, (t') Disposal of the dead. 
7. Public Nuieances. 
■1 Influences oF occupation upon henltli. 

,h The relations of Meterologicftl condiUona li health and diBease. 
U, Vital Slatistioa. 

1. DntlcB of bi.Brd8 of health and health officers. 

2. General health laws. 

TimilayK and TI'UTsdu!/K. lUJ-lU, Boom K, 

RIGHTS, 

.rUDOB T. M. COOLEV. 

I l^TnonurroRv, 1. Opening AddreHs, -'. Natm-al Kigbts. 3. 
Moral Ctflims often called RiKhts. 4, Ley;«l Eiiihts in General, 
a Clafsificaliou of Rights. 
II C.vn. Rights. 1. The Right to Properly. :>. Tbe Right to make 
Contracts. 3. The Right to Literary PropeHy. 4. The Eight 
to FamlVv Relations. 5. The Right to Free Worship. >i. The 
Right te Self-defence. 7. The Riuht lo punish aggressors. S. 
The Right to the privileges of Uitiienahip in General. 'J. The 
Right UD Govern mental protection. 

V.L R.<y.TS THVT ARE A.*o PouT.c.^L. 1. The Right to tree 
Hpeevh. 2. The Right to Free Pohlit-alion. 3. The^Righl to 
Representation. 4. The Right to Ediicatio 
lo Proleution against Monopolies. 

jLiTitAU 1. The Bight of 
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RiUHTS I'UKEL^ Politic 
Bight to hold office. 
Bi'inTs (IF Demkens. Right of Asylum. 
Monday, WcdMtday. and Friday, I 
November 2. , Room K. 
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T*Ue Oourier Steam iPriiitiiijf Kieital>liHUnieiit. 



Organization of the School 
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At a meeting of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan, held June 30, 1881, it was resolved, that, in connec- 
tion with the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
a School of Political Science be established, to go into operation 
at the beginning of the next Academic year. At the same meet- 
ing it was determined that the curriculum of studies in this 
School should embrace three full years, that the requisites of ad- 
mission to the School should be, either the completion of what 
are known as the " required studies*' in some one of the courses 
of the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, in this 
University, or the completion of the studies of the second year 
in some other college or university having a curriculum of stud- 
ies substantially equivalent to those in the University of Michi- 
gan, and also that students having successfully completed all the 
studies and requirements of this School, should be admitted to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

In accordance with the fundamental action thus taken, the 
School of Political Science in the University of Michigan will 
begin the work of instruction at the opening of the next Aca- 
demic year, September 28, 1881. 

The following more specific statements will indicate the 
scope and purposes of the School. 
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rich store of material for the use of students in the School 
Political Science. The Library is catalogued by subjects and 1 
, names of authors, ^^ 



Special Privileges of Students, 



Students in the School of Political Science will be permi 
ted to take such studies in the Academic Department as th( 
may desire, provided such studies do not interfere with the 
regular work. This privilege will be of especial value to tho 
who have no preliminary knowledge of French and Germa 
Although a familiarity with these languages is not a prerequisi 
for admission to the School, yet such familiarity will be presu| 
posed, and will be found iudispensable to the highest success ' 
the prosecution of studies. 



■ Examinations for Degrees, 

Besides the regular examina.tions at the close of each seme 
ter, every candidate for a degree will be required as a conditic 
of graduation, to present and defend a thesis before a commi 
tee of the Faculty. This thesis must show an elaborate stuc 
of the subject considered, and, so far as is practicable, mu 
evince original research. Each candidate for a degree will all 
be required to pass an oral examination, in which he will be e: 

» peeled to show special proficiency in some one branch of stud; 
and good attainments in two other branches, approved by tl 
Faculty. These examinations will not necessarily be confine 
to the scope of instruction given in the School, but are expecte 
to show thorough research and such scholarly familiarity wii 
the subjects under consideration as a special student may re: 
sonably be expected to possess. The object of these final e: 
aminations is at once to test the student's attainments and I 
encourage the habit of scholarly and independent investigatioi 



Special Information. 

Those desiring more particular information on any subjei 

\ connected with this School, are requested to address Professi 

^Charles K. Adams, 'Dean of the School of Political Scienc 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 




